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Be This SGosue 


Lookinc to the future, Hawaii is studying 
the Islands’ employment prospects for 
the rapidly growing younger segment of its 
population. If its problems are to be 
solved, job opportunities must be expanded 
and the best of training, guidance, and 
placement facilities must be provided. p. 3 


From time to time the Review has pub- 
lished articles on how the Employment 
Service helps in prison programs to find 
jobs for dischargees. In this issue James 
Cabaniss of the Texas agency tells about 
the role of the ES in the quarterly sessions 
held at Seagoville—a modernized type of 
penal institution where an honor system 
is the only wall around the prison grounds. 


Dp. 7 


Tue idea of a chart book is not new but 
William Papier of the Ohio agency believes 
that the format, processing, and distribu- 
tion of charts can be vastly improved. If 
each chart tells a clear and interesting 
story, it can serve administration, legisla- 
tion, and public relations. p. 11 


WHEN it realized that much of its mass 
of correspondence would be unnecessary if 
there were a better-informed public, the 
Montana agency took the proverbial “stitch 
in time” by setting up workshops for em- 
ployers andemployees. These help persons 
to analyze their problems and answer their 
own questions. p. 14 


Tue effective conduct of interviews with 
employers was the subject of panel discus- 
sions at an IAPES convention meeting in 
Detroit last spring. The wrong type of 
approach, the panelists say, can be fatal 
to the ES program. p. 17 


Tue South Dakota Employment Security 
Department joined with the State Exten- 
sion Service in a new plan for helping to 
ease the farm laber shortage—a training 
program for high school boys in the larger 
cities in the operation of farm machinery. 
Aberdeen was selected for the trial program 
in 1952. E. W. Ridgway reports on the 
results and recommends steps to popularize 
the program in the coming season. p. 20 


Money was scarce and there was little 
time, but the Georgia State agency had 
been invited by the Personnel Club in 
Atlanta to furnish an ES exhibit at its 1952 
Institute. How it managed an attractive 
exhibit “on a shoestring” is related by 
Rex Huffman. p. 21 


In a reminiscent mood, Clayton J. Wallace 
of Pennsylvania traces the growth of em- 
ployment security offices and their accept- 
ance by the community since the hectic 
days of the late 1930’s. They will grow in 
esteem, he believes, as they prove their 
ability to bring about a greater measure of 
job security. p. 23 
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Flawless Performance 


+6 NJUSTIFIED PREJUDICE” against employing the physically 

handicapped was deplored by Chairman Robert Rams- 

peck of the U. S. Civil Service Commission when he 
addressed a luncheon of the Washington Junior Chamber of 
Commerce held in observance of National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week last October. From Mr. Ramspeck’s 
comments come these challenging and heartening statements: 


“Like too many other universally accepted ideas, such as the 
duty to vote in all elections, hiring the handicapped is considered 
a fine thing for the other fellow to do. The objective of the 
President’s Committee and of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week will not be achieved until the idea is 
translated into universal practice. 


“I think the principal trouble is that most employers do not 
realize how much the physically handicapped can do, and how 
little difference a so-called handicap may make on the job. 


‘“‘For example, some months ago we placed a totally deaf man 
in a certain kind of job at the National Bureau of Standards. 
It was a job that required considerable concentration in a 
rather noisy place. The Bureau was a little reluctant, but 
agreed to try our man. Before long it came back to ask for 
another man equally well qualified—and equally deaf! We 
supplied another such worker. Now the Bureau has set up a 
whole ‘Deaf Unit’ to do this type of work, with eight deaf 
people employed thus far.” 


Another interesting placement mentioned by Mr. Ramspeck 
was the Commission’s own court reporter: 


“This young man is totally blind. He takes the hearings by 
means of a device known as a steno-mask, a plastic and rubber 
mask shaped to fit the lower part of his face and wired to a 
recording machine. He speaks into this mask (in a voice in- 
audible to others) repeating everything that is said by the 
parties to the hearing. He be developed an uncanny facility 
for identifying the speakers by their voices and their location in 
the room. His transcriptions are practically flawless. 


“To the best of my knowledge, there is only one other totally 
blind court reporter in the United States. He holds a similar 
position with the board of appeals of the National Production 
Authority.” 


Continuing his description of interesting placements, Mr. 
Ramspeck said that the files of the Civil Service Commission 
contain hundreds of successful placements of persons with 
practically every type of handicap that can be mentioned. 


Describing some of the ways in which civil-service examina- 
tions are modified so as to ‘measure in the handicapped person 
the same ability to do the job that the regular tests measure in 
other candidates,’ Mr. Ramspeck mentioned the use of dicta- 
phone records in place of printed copy for blind competitors in 
typing tests. In examinations for certain jobs that deaf people 
can do particularly well the Civil Service Commission provides 
written rather than oral instructions. 


While, as a result of the fine performance of handicapped em- 
ployees, management’s barrier against hiring the handicapped 
is crumbling, considerable prejudice still remains, some in 
Government, and perhaps a little more in private employment. 
Experience shows that such prejudice is unjustified and that 
proof exists that the physically handicapped, properly placed, 
make satisfactory employees who turn in practically flawless 
performance. 
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Warn Against 


Press time 


An ANCHORAGE DaliLy TIMES 
pV wer eee news dispatch advises that 

/ Alaska has a problem to pre- 
Job Mirage vent an influx of would-be 
workers next spring as new building projects move into 
high gear. Recently a group of newsmen paid a visit 
to Alaska to look over defense activities and Alaskan 
officials fear the resultant publicity “‘may give the 
impression in the States that Alaska is a place to get 
rich quick.” To prevent this, R. E. McFarland, 
secretary of the Laborer’s Union, sent some informa- 
tion on unemployment conditions to the Alaska 
Command and asked Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner to 
use it to publicize true conditions. 

It would be helpful, Mr. McFarland pointed out, 
if all news correspondents from the States would 
suggest in their stories that workers check with their 
unions and State employment services before taking 
off for Alaskan jobs. Unemployment statistics, 
reports from the Salvation Army, and crime statistics 
from the police department all paint a discouraging 
enough picture. 

The fear is that publicity which is not explicit as to 
the draw-backs in Alaska will cause a great influx of 
unskilled people in search of nonexistent employment. 
Mr. McFarland said, “It is our experience that a 
large unemployed labor force has greatly complicated 
the operations of the unions and has foisted upon the 
cities of Anchorage and Fairbanks grave social prob- 
lems with which they cannot cope.”’ 

The statistics show openings only in the very 
highly skilled categories of work and the bulk of the 
unemployment is among unskilled workers. 


Farm THE supply of farm labor is the 
Labor subject of the new Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 10, re- 

cently issued by the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
Normal farm labor supply has suffered a substantial 
drain as its younger workers go off to defense industry 
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or to military service. In addition, the need for 
greater supplies of farm labor is accentuated by the 
Nation’s need for greater agricultural production as a 
concomitant of the defense program. 

Five agencies have had responsibilities outlined for 
them in the policy statement—the U. S. Department 
of Labor, the Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Security Agency, the Department of Justice, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The policy statement and its implementation will 
be the subject of an article in the March issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REviEw, the theme of which 
will be on Program Emphasis in 1953 of the Farm 
Placement Service. For the full text of Policy 10, see 
THe LAaspor MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
December 1952. 


More People LATEST census figures show 
that out of a total population 
Are 65 in continental United States of 
153,383,000, some 12,759,000 persons, or about +1 in 
every 12, were 65 years old or over. Fifty years ago 
the number of persons 65 or over was only 1 in every 25. 

In April 1940, when the sixteenth decennial census 
was taken, 9,019,314 persons were reported as 65 
years of age and over out of a total population of 
131,669,275. ‘Thus the total population increased by 
about 16.5 percent during the 11-year period from 
April 1940 to July 1951, whereas the aged population 
grew by about 41.5 percent, or 2% times as fast. 

The increase in the number of aged persons in the 
last decade or so, although large, was not unusual in 
the light of past changes in this age group. Large 
increases in this group have been occurring for many 
decades; and the increases have, in general, been be- 
coming larger. The trend toward a larger number of 
elderly persons may be credited to increases in the 
number of births in the nineteenth century, to lowered 
mortality rates resulting from better medical care and 
a higher standard of living, and to the generally in- 
creasing volume of immigration up to World War I. 


NATION-WIDE observance in 
October of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped 
Week helped to increase sub- 
stantially job placements of handicapped workers for 
that month. It was the second highest monthly total 
since World War II. 


Handicapped 
Placements 








Local offices of the State employment security agen- 
cies reported 31,500 placements of handicapped job- 
seekers during October, including 13,000 placements 
of disabled veterans. This contrasted with an average 
monthly volume of 20,900 during the previous months 
of 1952. The aggregate total of placements, through 
October, was 219,400. 

The over-all job prospects which prevailed in Octo- 
ber were an important factor contributing to the sec- 
cess of this year’s NEPH Week campaign, but much 
credit must go, also, to the Government agencies, 
NEPH Week committees, and the veterans and other 
private organizations working in this field. 

Another factor was the wide publicity given to the 
campaign by the Nation’s newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television stations. This publicity pro- 
moted wider public understanding of the job problems 
of handicapped workers and of their ability to make 
good when placed in jobs for which they are fitted. 


Gounes-in Courses in occupations now 
: enroll more high school stu- 

Occupations dents than solid geometry or 
trigonometry or German or journalism or office prac- 
tice or retailing or salesmanship and advertising or 
economic geography or consumer education. 

Occupations is taught in every State except Nevada. 
More than 5,000 students are enrolled in occupations 
courses in California, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Texas. 
Total enrollment for the United States exceeds 
150,000. 

Further details may be found in the BrENNIAL Sur- 
VEY OF EpucATION IN THE UNITED States 1948-50 
recently released by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Tue United States Civil Service 
Older Workers Commission favors increased 

employment of older citizens to 
the maximum extent consistent with efficient adminis- 
tration and plans soon to relax present age limits on a 
great number of jobs’ in the competitive service. 

This was disclosed recently when the Commission 
made public a letter by Chairman Ramspeck replying 
to Representative Sidney R. Yates of Illinois, with 
regard to charges that the Commission was ignoring 
legislation by the last Congress against “‘discrimina- 
tion”? in employment of older persons. 

The legislation, backed by Congressman Yates and 
a part of the Independent Office Appropriation Act 
of 1953, banned maximum age limits on civil service 
jobs except those specifically exempted. The present 
general maximum age limit is 62. 

Mr. Ramspeck assured the Congressman of the 
Commission’s “sympathetic approach” to the problem 
of the older citizen. He pointed out that the present 
62-year general ceiling already gave older persons 
much more opportunity than the previous limit of 55 
or 53 which prevailed for many years. 

In further easing age restrictions, Mr. Ramspeck 
explained that the Commission faced several difficult 
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problems. These included the great variety of types 
of Federal positions, varying opinions of agencies 
about what age restrictions are necessary, and the 
matter of retirement and superannuation. 

He explained that to work out an over-all program 
within the framework of permanent law for this great 
variety of jobs takes time. 

Soon after passage of the legislation the Commission 
wrote all agencies, informing them of the new law and 
asking them for suggestions as to which jobs, if any, 
should be kept under the present 62 limit or under 
some new age maximum. Replies from the agencies 
had now been received and study of more than 10,000 
types of Federal positions is well under way. 

(Continued on page 10) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 1952 
United States and Territories 





Percentage 





Number or — 
% amount — 
previous 
month 
Over-all } 
SRAERI CMOS. 6s es sso sins 2 671, 700 + 20 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued | 
PINS rere OSs tees ore 4 sig 2, 883, 000 | 9 
Weeks compensated........ 2, 437, 800 | 12 
Weekly average _benefici- | 
SR Ree eae 530, 000 | —16 
Benefits peid.............. | $54, 227, 200 | —13 
Funds available as of Octo- | 
oe) ke |) ra $8, 187, 876, 200 | +1 
Visits to local office......... 7, 441, 100 | —3 
New applications.......... 549, 100 | +3 
Referrals: 
Aerermineral, .........-.- 1, 766, 500 —§ 
Nonagricultural......... | 1, 078, 500 =—% 
Placements: 
Agricuitural.............| 1, 728, 900 —7 
Nonagricultural......... | 641, 000 —3 
OO ait ss a eae Sig. wo 394, 800 —4 
eee 246, 200 —4 
Handicapped .......... 31, 500 +24 
Counseling interviews....... 105, 900 +10 
Individuals given tests... ... 80, 600 +18 
Employer visits............ 202, 500 —3 
Veterans 
Initial claims*.........:... R45 B00 1s oscars, 
Weeks of unemployment 
RN isin so hs = BO 3c sos uae 
New applications.......... 118, 300 +8 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 265, 800 | +5 
Placements, 1 snagricultural . 153, 100 +2 
Placements, handicapped. . . 13, 000 +18 
Counseling interviews....... 27, 100 +8 





1 Unemployment insurance items include data on veterans filing for benefits 
under State programs who at the same time were aiso filing for supplemental 
benefits under the provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans filing for unemployment compensation under provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data 
include 5,500 initial claims and 1,800 weeks claimed from veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs. 
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By MAUREEN STEVENS 
Chief of Staff Services 


Territorial Bureau of Employment Security 


and THOMAS K. HITCH 


Research Director, Hawaii Employers Council 


ost labor market areas are faced with a potential 
Mi if not actual employment problem for young 

people. Considering the abnormally high birth 
rate of the last decade, it will not be many years before 
the volume of young entrants into the labor force will 
far exceed anthing that this country has experienced 
in the past. And the greater need for skill and experi- 
ence in some types of American industry means that it 
will become increasingly difficult to place young 
people in many jobs. 

In Hawaii the problem is accentuated. With nearly 
one-third of her population now under the age of 15, 
with narrowly limited resources which point up the 
difficulties of expanding job opportunities for a 
growing population, and with her physical detachment 
from the Mainland making labor mobility difficult, 
Hawaii has a real challenge to attempt to meet this 
youth-employment problem. 

Hawaii has already initiated a guidance and employ- 
ment program for youth. For this reason the initial 
efforts thus far undertaken in Hawaii may be inter- 
esting and helpful to others. 
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Many of these high school students will join the ranks of job 
seeking youths in the Territory next summer. 


The problem faced here can be seen best in the per- 
spective of its background. The total population in 
the Hawaiian Islands is about 460,000 people. The 
metropolitan community of Honolulu on the island of 
Oahu is a modern American community of some 
250,000 people. The civilian labor force in mid-June 
1952 totaled approximately 194,000, including an 
estimated 5.3 percent unemployed. 


Four Major Industries 


Four major industries dominate the Territory’s em- 
ployment picture. The sugar and pineapple indus- 
tries, with annual average employment of approxi- 
mately 20,000 and 15,000 respectively, are the largest 
private industries. They are probably the most 
modern, efficient, and highly mechanized agricultural 
operations in the world, with wage scales far in excess 
of those paid to agricultural labor on the Mainland. 
The third most important private source of income in 
the Territory is the tourist business, which has grown 
from about 25,000 visitors a year prior to World War 
II to over 50,000 visitors in 1951 (exclusive of tran- 
sients staying less than 2 days). The fourth major 
industry, which far exceeds any of the other three in 








E. B. Peterson, Director, Territorial Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, meets with his Joint Committee to discuss 
more intensive vocational guidance and job pa for youth. 
With Mr. Peterson, seated at the head of the table, are, left 
to right: T. K. Hitch, Research Director, Hawaii Employers 
Council; Howard Wiig, ES Administrator; Maureen Stevens, 
ES Staff Services Director; Yevell Y. Harris, Public Instruction 
Placement and Training Officer; and Arthur Dole, Testing and 
Guidance Director, University of Hawaii. 





Public school counselors are augmenting Honolulu LO staff in 
assisting youths who need help in career planning or finding 
jobs. Shown here with Don Bevens, Manager, Honolulu Local 
Office, are: Wah Jim Lee, Beatrice Loui, and Doris Bitner. 





1952 school graduates lengthen the lines of applicants at the 
Honolulu Local Office. The number of youthful job seekers 
will increase for many years fo come. 
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size and civilian employment, is the Federal Govern- 
ment—with Naval, Marine, Air, and Army installa- 
tions and activities located here on a large scale. 

Beyond this there is some diversified agriculture, a 
modest amount of manufacturing—largely with 
imported materials and imported fuel for power—and 
the usual range of trade and service activities that a 
modern and well-to-do American community nor- 
mally supports. 

Considering that the labor force is less than 200,000, 
the 1952 graduating class of 6,500 constitutes a siz- 
able addition. It is estimated that by 1955 there will 
be 8,000 high school graduates—and the annual 
increment is indicated by the fact that there are 12,000 
students presently attending first grade. While 
Hawaii’s problem of employment for youth is not 
unique, it is accentuated by the fact that there is a 
larger proportion of youth to the total population than 
the national average and there is neither the land area 
nor the basic resources which lend themselves to 
supporting this increasing labor force. If the 
Hawaiian problems are to be solved, or at least kept 
within bounds, employment opportunities must be 
expanded to the limit, youth must be trained, and 
guidance and placement facilities must be the best. 


A Major and Continuing Problem 


Consequently, last spring the Director of the Ter- 
ritorial Labor Department held a series of meetings 
with his key Employment Security staff, represent- 
atives of the School Department and of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and several leading economists in 
private business. The immediate outgrowth of these 
meetings was a common agreement that the problem 
of guidance and employment for Hawaii’s youth will 
be a major and a continuing problem in the Territory 
and that it should be attacked in every way possible. 
With this decision reached, there was formed a Joint 
Committee on Guidance and Employment of Youth, 
composed of representatives of the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Public Instruction, 
the University of Hawaii, and of private business. 
This Committee sees its job as one which will become 
increasingly difficult in the years ahead, but one that 
none the less demands immediate action now. 

The first program of the Committee was to take 
stock of the 1952 school graduates. This was done 
by means of a comprehensive survey of the high school 
and college graduating classes designed to disclose 
work intentions, job commitments, plans for further 
education, vocational interests, and needs for further 
vocational guidance. 

The survey was conducted by circulating question- 
naire forms to the 36 public and private high schools in 
the Territory and to the University of Hawaii. Re- 
sponse was excellent due to outstanding cooperation 
on the part of school principals, teachers, and the 
students who participated. Of the 6,218 graduating 
high school students, 5,530, or approximately 90 per- 
cent, completed and returned the questionnaire forms. 
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In brief, here are some of the facts brought to light 
by the survey: 
Work plans were indicated as follows: 


Number Percent 

Graduates who plan to go to work 
or look for work.............. 4, 746 85. 8 
Imammedintely. ... 2... 2.25055. 2, 068 43. 6 
Adee Waemtioe. . . : .... 065s: 458 9.6 
During vacation only....... *2, 216 46. 6 


*The majority of these graduaies are employed during the summer in 
seasonal pineapple canning work, 


It was learned that 70 percent of all graduates who 
responded planned to continue their education. Of 
these, 709 expected to go to mainland schools in the 
fall. More than one out of every five stated that he 
needed scholarship help. It was realized by the 
Committee that the immediate problem lay with the 
large group of more than 2,500 graduates entering 
the labor force as permament workers, only 272 of 
whom had been promised permanent jobs. 

The Committee was surprised to learn that nearly 
one-half of all graduates said that they needed further 
help in career planning—indicating a desire for more 
information about their aptitudes and interests, more 
occupational information, general counseling inter- 
views, and help in getting jobs. 

The survey results, which were immediately -put 
on IBM cards and tabulated, have already served as 
a basis for several action programs. The statistical 
data on employment and unemployment has been 
utilized in the Employment Security labor market 
information program. The information on need for 
employment counseling and job guidance is being used 
in Employment Service local office operations and 
program planning and also by the School Depart- 
ment’s vocational guidance staff. The occupational 
interest and educational data is significant to the 
schools in curriculum and vocational-guidance plan- 
ning for next year; while the roster of high school 
graduates with specific trade interests is being used to 
secure enrollments and placements in trade and voca- 
tional schools. 

As a check on the extent to which graduates have 
obtained remunerative employment, a sample fol- 
lowup survey of the 1952 graduates was conducted in 
the month following the closing of school. The re- 
sults showed that relatively few graduates had found 
permanent jobs in July, although the volume of un- 
employment had decreased considerably as a result of 
temporary hires. 

This initial followup survey was based on a random 
sample of one out of every five graduates. The ques- 
tions asked were: ‘“‘Do you have a job?” “‘If not, are 
you looking for work?” Approximately half of the 
graduates were contacted by telephone and the other 
half were sent brief, informal letter questionnaires. 
[he diversity of results from these two groups (more 
elephone respondents were employed, more mail 
respondents were looking for jobs) raised the question 
‘oncerning the best method of conducting the survey. 
(he telephone survey obviously samples a distinct 
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Three views of the Princess Ruth Keelikolani Building. The 
recently completed headquarters for the Territorial Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, the Territorial Civil Service 
Commission, Hawaii Employees Retirement System, and the 


Council of Veteran Affairs. The Honolulu Local Office is on 

the ground floor. The building is named in honor of the Prin- 

a who was a lineal descendant of King Kamehameha the 
reat. 


Photos courtesy Honolulu Star-Bulletin and R. Wenkam 





economic strata, since only 60 percent of the graduates’ 
families had telephones. Furthermore, the telephone 
survey was confined to metropolitan Honolulu. 
Against these disadvantages is the fact that response 
from this group was almost 100 percent; whereas, the 
response to the mail questionnaire was not much bet- 
ter than 50 percent—very possibly a self-selected 50 
percent who, being unemployed and looking for work, 
felt that by so indicating to the Employment Service 
might result in their securing jobs. 


Perhaps the most constructive immediate step taken 
as a result of the survey and the followup was assign- 
ment by the School Department of three professional 
school counselors to the Employment Service to aug- 
ment local office staff in assisting the placement of 
young people in jobs. As a starting point, the school 
counselors, working as a team with the Employment 
Service counselors and interviewing staff, are calling 
in the several hundred youths who have indicated 
that they are seeking permanent employment and de- 
sire help in getting jdbs. Those who are in need of 
help are given counseling and testing services. 


Private Industry Plays a Part 


It is at this point that the cooperation of private 
industry begins to play its part. The Hawaii Em- 
ployers’ Council, whose members employ some 60 
percent of the employees of all private industry in 
the Territory, sent an appeal to employers to survey 
their operations with a view toward employing as 
many as possible of the 18- and 19-year-olds—in 
either temporary or permanent jobs—and to place 
job orders with the Employment Service immediately. 

The interviewing, counseling activity, and job 
placements that have resulted rapidly disclose what 
the Committee had suspected from the beginning— 
that female entrants into the labor force experience 
considerably more difficulty in securing employment 
than do males. Just as the program was getting 
underway, the Honolulu Local Office staff and school 
counselors were able to refer more than 200 young 
male graduates to the Navy for an expanded appren- 
ticeship and job-learner program. With the girl 
graduates, however, the situation was different in 
that the primary employment interest of this group is 
for clerical and stenographic work, in which field the 
Employment Service already has a surplus of job 
applicants. The situation is relieved somewhat during 
the summer months by the fact that pineapple can- 
neries provide a considerable amount of temporary 
employment for girls because of the canning season, 
but the Committee realizes that this provides no 
answer to the need for permanent employment. 

With the guidance program now underway, the 
Committee has started to turn its attention to the 
other side of the coin—that is, to find out as much as 
possible about permanent employment opportunities 
for youth in Hawaii. Although considerable informa- 
tion is available on the industrial division of the Terri- 
tory’s employed force, the area of occupational 
composition has been thus far relatively unexplored. 
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Because of this need and since the solution to the 
youth problem lies in a blend of what young people 
will train for and what will be available, the Commit- 
tee is now embarking on a study to obtain a more 
comprehensive picture of occupations and potential 
job opportunities for Island youths. Availability of 
this information will undoubtedly assist the Employ- 
ment Service in counseling and placement of youth, 
and will enable school counselors to advise the under- 
graduates more accurately on the employment outlook 
in various occupations. It is also believed that a 
Territorial occupational outlook picture will be a 
necessary factor to students in selecting high school and 
college courses or in entering trade training. 

The Committee realizes that it cannot solve the 
whole problem of unemployment among Hawaii’s 
youth. But it knows that, by securing the coopera- 
tion of all interested groups, it can materially soften 
the impact of any such problem; and, through more 
intelligent planning, can do much to lessen the prob- 
lem before it develops further. It can give school and 
ES counselors better information on job opportuni- 
ties in Hawaii. This information can be used, not 
only for student guidance and career planning, but 
also in making necessary curriculum changes. It can 
determine, as it has with the 1952 class, the employ- 
ment and vocational interests of Hawaii’s youth; and 
can thus make the transition from school to work 
easier, quicker, and more permanent than was 
possible with yesterday’s haphazard procedures. 
The Committee cannot create jobs. But the story of 
Hawaii’s effort in the past 2 years to spark an expan- 
sion of its basic economic activity—through business- 
labor-government cooperation and a vast amount of 
research—gives promise that this Committee will 
work in a climate that makes success possible. 








GO IT ALONE? 


O* the seventh anniversary of the United Nations, Howland 
H. Sargeant, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
in reviewing the organization’s accomplishments wondered 
what would happen if the world decided to scrap the United 
Nations. He asked: “Could we return to a dog-eat-dog 
philosophy? Could the nations try to go it alone?”’ 


This was Mr. Sargeant’s answer: 


‘That, my friends, isn’t possible. In this industrial age no 
nation is sufficient unto itself. The United States, with all its 
wealth, is dependent upon its friends and neighbors for the 
preservation of its very existence. After our stockpiles were 
exhausted, we could not get along a year—not a week—without 
the materials arriving at our ports every day from practically 
every corner of the world. 


*‘Let me give you just one illustration. The U.S. Bureau of 
Mines has prepared a little chart of the 39 minerals vital to 
United States industry. Of these we are self-sufficient in only 
nine. The others come to us today from the other nations of the 
free world. 


“Our incredibly high standard of living is clearly not based 
on America’s wealth alone. Nor can an effective defense against 
communism be built on America’s resources alone. Weneed the 
rest of the world. And the rest of the world needs us—much 
more than many realize. The interdependence of the world is 
not adream. It is a fact.” 
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Job Service for Seagoville Dischargees 


By JAMES CABANISS 


Placement Manager, Texas Employment Commission 


‘“—rs ir really worth while?” This is the question 
we asked ourselves of an icy evening in February 
1949 as we drove off at 6 p. m. from the Dallas 

office of the Texas Employment Commission headed 

for the Federal Prison in the neighboring town of 

Seagoville where we were cooperating with the prison 

authorities in finding jobs for discharged prisoners. 

We had been making this trip at 3-month intervals for 

almost 4 years. We pondered the same question again 

on a hot August day in 1952 enroute to the modern 

Federal Correctional Institution at Seagoville, Tex. 

By this time there was no doubt about our answer. It 

was a decided “‘Yes.”? The extra 6 hours which four of 

our Dallas office employees devote to this work every 

3 months has been very much worth while. These 

employees are the Office Manager, the Placement and 

Application Managers, and the Veterans Employment 

Representative. They have been making this trip 

each quarter to take part in the formal prerelease pro- 

grams of this Institution, part of which is to acquaint 
the inmates about to be released with the facilities 
of the Employment Service. These prerelease meet- 
ings are a part of Warden Reed Cozart’s plan to give 
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the men some information on the general economic 
conditions of the outside world, as well as to tell them 
about business conditions and work opportunities that 
may be open to them. 

The Seagoville institution and its practices are 
comparatively new in the Federal Prison theory. 
There is a complete honor system, there are no armed 
guards, and no walls around the prison buildings. 
The average population of the institution is about 450 
individuals, and the crimes for which the inmates were 
sentenced run from violations of the Dyer Act to 
murder. Seagoville opens its doors to prisoners from 
other institutions who have proved that they can be 
trusted and prisoners receiving a commitment from a 
Federal court; this latter group of individuals have 
never been trusted in the past to the extent they are 
given trust at the Seagoville institution. It is grati- 
fying that they are measuring up to that trust. In 
appearance and operation the institution reminds 
one more of a small college than a place of detention. 

The prerelease program conducted quarterly consists 
of four sessions. The first is held by the Dallas Dis- 
trict United States Probation Officers; the second is 





led by representatives of the Texas Employment 
Commission; the third is a program arranged by a 
representative Dallas employer; and the fourth is 
usually conducted by representatives of organized 
labor. According to the officials of the Seagoville 
institution the prerelease program, as a whole, has 
been very successful. Attendance is not compulsory. 
The men may come or stay away as they please, but 
a lure in the form of cake and coffee during the session 
proves a good “‘hait.” 


Poll Favors ES Program 


A poll of the inmates of Seagoville voted the Texas 
Employment Commission program as the most pop- 
ular. It usually consists of a talk by the placement 
manager on what jobs exist locally and in the United 
States as a whole; where the demand exists and where 
the labor shortages are. It also includes the things 
an applicant should definitely not do in applying for 
a job and hints on what todo. The application man- 
ager informs the group how to apply for a job at the 
public employment office and gives them information 
necessary for expediting their job finding. The Vet- 
erans Employment Representative takes up the prob- 
lems veterans will encounter on the outside and what 
they can do about them. He specifically brings out 
their opportunities for having discharges, other than 
honorable, reversed by appeals decisions. The VER’s 
talk is very important as at times as many as 30 to 40 
percent of the releasees have been veterans. The 
office manager acts as master of ceremonies and, of 
course, he cordially welcomes and invites those to be 
released to take advantage of the Employment Service 
facilities available to them in Dallas. This invitation 
has been accepted many times, and as a result the 
Dallas labor market has gained needed workers. 

The usual prerelease meeting has from 45 to 60 men 
in attendance, the majority of whom will be released 
on parole. One condition of release is that the parolee 
must have a definite job, which is approved by the 
parole officer who will supervise the individual during 
his parole period. 

As a result of the efforts of the Dallas office, two 
major firms in the area have agreed to guarantee 
employment to all parolees who need a job in order 
to be released. Immediately after the program began, 
at the suggestion of the Dallas office, the Federal! Cor- 
rectional Institution made arrangements for its Train- 
ing Officer to come to the Dallas local office and 
receive instructions in administering the GENERAI. 
AptTiruDE Test BaTTery. After this training was 
completed, the Institution was supplied with necessary 
testing equipment so that the potential parolees who 
are without previous work experience or who wish to 
change their occupation may be given an appropriate 
test. The results of the tests and a completed applica- 
tion for each parolee are forwarded via the State 
Administrative Office to the public employment office 
in the area where the parolee will be released. The 
Dallas office has found the test results very helpful in 
placing the men. 
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Warden Thanks ES in New York 


Tue following letter from Warden Thompson of Fed- 
eral Detention Headquarters of the Department of 


Justice in New York to Milton O. Loysen, Executive 


Director, New York State Division of Employment, 
adds further testimony to the splendid work of the 
Employment Services in helping to secure employ- 
ment for released inmates of penal institutions. 


Dear Mr. Loysen: 


We would like at this time to extend to you and your staff 
and particularly Mr. Stanley Remez a big vote of thanks for 
the exceptionally good job that your agency is doing in the 
community in the area of inmate employment placement of 
Federal prisoners. There are, of course, many agencies and 
individuals, both public and private, that are helping in this 
all-important phase of securing employment for released in- 
mates. In most cases, the establishment of a proper under- 
standing and receptive attitude on the part of the employer 
towards the inmate is as important as securing the job itself. 


For several years your experimental project at this institution 
has gone steadily forward with amazingly good results. Your 
basic functional approach of interviewing the inmate prior to 
release and having a job waiting for him immediately upon 
release serves to instill a feeling of confidence and trustworthi- 
ness on the part of the inmate in the society that all too fre- 
quently he has come to distrust and fear. It is unquestionably 
an integral and most important part in the whole rehabilitation 
process. We feel that the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice, with its high complement of professional personnel and 
extensive contacts, is most qualified to meet the needs of the 
citizens of the community in regard to employment and would 
point out at this time that at least 90 percent of the inmates 
discharged from this institution are released to New York City, 
their legal and bona fide residence. We hope that in the near 
future you will be able to transfer this excellent service from a 
temporary and experimental category to a permanent status. 
We are, after all, all concerned with a similar goal—service 
to the community. 





I know you will be most interested in our most recent case, 
which I feel particularly well illustrates what I have said above. 
This concerns a military prisoner who had been serving a life 
sentence in Leavenworth and had been continuously incarcer- 
ated since 1927. He had originally come from Brooklyn and 
in the years of incarceration had lost all contact, had no family 
or friends, and was quite alone in the world. Since 1946, when 
the Army indicated it would consider clemency based on a 
strong and suitable release plan, efforts had been made to 
promulgate just such a plan—but without success. I know you 
will be most interested to learn that the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, through Mr. Remez, within a matter of 
weeks worked up a release plan that met the Army require- 
ments and that this man has since been released from the peni- 
tentiary and is now gainfully and usefully employed in New 
York City. I sincerely feel that this was an accomplishment 
of the first order, an accomplishment that rests not only. on 
having secured an inmate’s release from prison but one that 
reflects the painstaking ground work that your agency does in 
the community in the all-important matter of convincing pros- 
pective employers that prisoners are human beings. 


We would be most happy to have you come down to our 
institution and inspect our facilities and training program. We 
wish you continued success. 


Very sincerely, 
Warden E. E. THompson. 
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Jobs for Prisoners is the subject of this pre-release meeting between representatives of the Texas Employment Commission and 


convicts eligible for parole from Seagoville Federal Correctional Institution. Seated, left to right, are: J 
Acting Warden H. A. Cox, standing, listens with TEC men 


C placement manager, and John Griffin, TEC manager. 


L. Cabaniss, 


while convicts, backs to camera, ask about job possibilities when they are paroled. 


Following the talks by the four individuals from 
the Texas Employment Commission, refreshments are 
served to the inmates and our representatives then 
move from table to table among the releasees to dis- 
cuss their individual problems with them. This 
seems to ease the tension a great deal. After this 
informal gesture, another question-and-answer period 
is begun. In practice it is found that the majority 
of the inmates will discuss their problems much more 
freely on an individual basis than in a group. 

The prisoners in the group come from all parts 
of the United States but, following the prerelease 
meeting, 5 to 10 of the prisoners who have a choice, 
may decide to make Dallas their home. Usually 
their first step on release is to contact the Dallas 
local office, and we have not had too much difficulty 
in placing these applicants, as the record shows, for, 
out of 115 coming to the Dallas office on release from 
Seagoville, only two have been impossible to place. 
The placements, for the most part, have been suc- 
cessful, but in some few cases the placement turns 
out to be “unsuccessful” and has ended with the 
individual returning to prison. 

Through the efforts of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission, many Dallas employers are aware of the 
Seagoville program which has achieved marked suc- 
cess in preparing prisoners to resume normal life 
after they have paid their debt to society. Here are 
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some typical case histories of men released from Sea- 
goville and placed through the Employment Service: 


This releasee was a young man, 30 years of age, serving a 
short sentence on a narcotics charge. ‘The Dallas office placed 
him as a service-station attendant. The man apparently had 
considerable private means, but terms of this probation required 
that he remain in full-time employment for the duration of his 
parole. The man lived in a luxurious home in Dallas and drove 
to his filling station job each morning in a $4,000 automobile, 
parked his car at the service station and, according to the service 
station owner, made one of the best employees he ever had. He 
remained on the job, working six 10-hour days a week until 
time for his parole release. He now has a business of his own. 


* * * 


Three years ago a young electrician was released on parole 
and scheduled to return to his home in Wisconsin. Because of 
his reluctance to return home, the local probation officers agreed 
to his discharge in Dallas. Through the efforts of the Texas 
Employment Commission he was placed as an electrician with 
a small electrical contractor. Since that time, his responsibili- 
ties have progressively increased. On the retirement of his 
employer 2 years later, the business was turned over to him. 
He is now the owner of the contracting firm employing approx- 
imately 20 workers, has bought his own home, and is rapidly 
becoming a community leader. 


* * * 


One of our most interesting placements was that of an 
individual originally given a life term in 1912 for murder. By 
occupation, he was a horse trainer. On his release at the age 
of 74, it was anticipated that we would have great difficulty 
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in placing him, but a riding academy in Dallas had a job for 
him. However, after 3 months, this 74-year-old decided he 
didn’t like the outside world. Conditions were so completely 
different from what he remembered—the automobile had 
taken the place of the horse! He contacted the United States 
probation officer and asked to be reconfined in Seagoville. 
This was, of course, impossible. Thereupon he took it upon 
himself to cross the State line into Shreveport, La., and reported 
to the United States probation officer there. As a result of 
crossing the State line and violating other parole regulations, 
he was reincarcerated at Seagoville where he seems to be very 
happy and contented. 

Although most of our placement activities have 
been very satisfactory, there have been occasional 
instances where they were not. One releasee was 
placed with a major company which had adopted a 
policy of giving ex-convicts from Seagoville an oppor- 
tunity in assembly work. This boy was recommended 
by prison officials (very unusual), by our own people, 
and by the firm’s own industrial relations director 
who had met the prisoner at a prerelease program 
where he was the principal speaker representing 
Dallas employers. This boy betrayed the confidence 
of everyone. He appropriated an automobile from 
the company and, after a 3-month period of out- 
lawry through the Middle West, was finally recap- 
tured. As a result of this instance, the firm changed 
its policy and will not employ ex-convicts under any 
circumstances. The incident, however, serves a pur- 
pose: It is used in Seagoville prerelease meetings to 
point out to the inmates that they are “their brother’s 
keepers,” and that, when released, they have a re- 
sponsibility to make good and win a chance for all 
those who may follow them. 


First Stop—The Employment Counselor 


When a man has been released from Seagoville to 
the Dallas area and applies at the local office for 
assistance in finding a job, he is first routed to an 
employment counselor. The counselor spends con- 
siderable time determining the man’s training, ex- 
perience, aptitude, and attitude towards employment, 
and all other factors that will be helpful in expediting 
his satisfactory placement. Job openings are checked 
and, if a suitable one is not available, the staff makes 
an effort to develop a job by telephone or personal 
visits to employers. Under no circumstances is a 
known exprisoner placed by the Dallas office without 
fully informing the employer of the man’s background 
or the nature of his crime. Probably the greatest 
contribution we in the Employment Service make to 
this program is “fronting’’ and “breaking the ice” 
for the exprisoner applicant with Dallas employers 
whose respect and confidence we have earned as a 
result of years of service. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation informs us, as 
a conservative estimate, that 1 out of every 10 indi- 
viduals has been convicted of a crime which has or 
could merit imprisonment in a State or Federal 
prison. Under these circumstances the staff of the 
Dallas office realizes that these releasees with whom 
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they are concerned are not so difficult a problem as 
first expected;. that in our run-of-the-mill applicants, 
1 out of every 10 may have a similar background. 
These releasees have paid their debt to society and 
their future adjustment hinges a good deal on the pub- 
lic’s attitude. The Texas Employment Commission, 
as the first representative of the public, goes a long 
way in smoothing that path. Apart from its humane 
aspects, it is enlightened self-interest for a community 
to help these men find employment. When these 
men obtain and keep jobs it means a tremendous 
saving in tax dollars, and this again makes the project 
worth while. The contribution of the Dallas office 
towards the rehabilitation of the exconvicts of the 
Seagoville Correctional Institution is certainly bene- 
ficial to the individual and to the community. Our 
success in aiding in this project is a great source of 
satisfaction to our staff. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Explaining why the Commission regarded the views 
of the agencies as of “vital importance,’”’ Mr. Ram- 
speck said: 

The agencies are the actual employers, and their officials are 
in the best position to observe the effect of age on employee 


production and capability. Thus, the Commission’s determina- 
tions must be made in the light of facts submitted by the agencies. 


There is another reason for consulting the agencies. To drop 
the age limits from all civil service jobs would not in itself guar- 
antee the employment of older citizens. Agencies have discre- 
tion under the Civil Service Rules to select anyone of three 
eligibles certified to them for each vacancy. The agencies 
must believe, and must be convinced, that the older citizen is 
fully qualified for the job to be filled. To bring this about a pro- 
gram of education and persuasion may be necessary, something 
like the one so successfully used in encouraging employment of 
the physically handicapped. 


To illustrate the complexity of the age-limit prob- 
lem, Mr. Ramspeck further pointed out that civil serv- 
ice positions ranged from sedentary desk jobs to ones 
demanding the utmost physical vigor. He cited as 
examples of the latter the forest firefighters who must 
parachute to fight flames and the immigration inspec- 
tors who patrol the borders. 


On thesuperannuation problem, the Commission 
feels that the recent legislation is not fully adequate. 
Recalling that this problem had been a major factor 
leading to enactment of the Retirement Act, Mr. 
Ramspeck explained: 


We are giving consideration to what administrative action 
may be possible, and to whether further legislation may be 
necessary, to develop a well-rounded program for the encourage- 
ment of the employment of older citizens which will recognize 
the problem of superannuation and the need for maintenance of 
the efficiency of the service. We hope at the appropriate time 
that we may have your sympathetic consideration of such legisla- 
tivé recommendations as may be considered essential. 
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F ONE picture is worth 10 thousand words, then a 
I single chart must be worth 50 thousand figures. 

So it seems to us, at any rate, when we note the 
priority and amount of attention given each chart we 
release. Many who study and keep the chart have 
only a cursory glance for the statistics on which it is 
based. 

We in the field of employment security compile 
many statistics. Recognizing the great need to pre- 
sent them in more palatable form, as well as to digest 
them for easier consumption, we developed what we 
call the On1o EMPLOYMENT SECURITY CHARTBOOK. 
The idea of a chartbook, of course, is not new. There 
are some unique features in the Ohio series, however, 
which may be of interest to others. These relate pri- 
marily to format, processing, and distribution. 

We should establish first, however, that a chart series 
serves the same basic function as a statistical series. 
Each chart should tell a story. And each story should 
serve as a guide to administration, or legislation, or 
public education. 

Of particular interest to administrators are the 
time-series charts. At a glance they answer questions 
such as these: Are claims going up or down? Do 
placements show a diverse trend? How do current 
levels compare with earlier months or years? How 
fast are benefit checks being issued? Is the pattern 
one of pickup or slow down? Are appeals decisions 
keeping pace with receipts? Are target objectives of 
the employment service being achieved? 

Bar-chart comparisons between local offices are of 
obvious administrative interest. Similar comparisons 
between States are studied, not only by agency per- 
sonnel, but also by those concerned with legislative 
change. The State Advisory Council in Ohio, for 
example, has been particularly interested in our 
charts, ranking Ohio among the various States on the 
average contribution rate, average weekly benefit, 
average weekly earnings, and so on. When we dis- 
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By WILLIAM PAPIER 


Director, Division of Research and Statistics 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


played these interstate bar-chart comparisons at the 
annual interstate conference meeting in Columbus in 
1950, delegates from at least half the States requested 
copies. 

Charts Serve Many Interests 


No one can say, of course, that specific charts 
have only administrative, or legislative, or inform- 
ative functions. —They may serve a multitude of in- 
terests. Some, however, lend themselves particularly 
to informational or educational programs. Compo- 
sitional charts concerning claimants, for example, 
may explain an apparently high volume, in the face 
of heavy demands for workers. Whereas job orders 
may Call for young men, the charts may show claim- 
ants to consist primarily of women and older men. 

Map charts presented by the writer before the 
Ohio Workship on Economic Education at Ohio 
University, Athens, in June 1952 clearly demonstrated 
an economic-problem area at the very site of the 
conference. Most of southeastern Ohio had long had 
surplus labor. The map charts sharply portrayed 
an area shrinking in population, in the face of sub- 
stantial State-wide growth. They further indicated 
a relatively high volume and duration of unemploy- 
ment in the area, as compared with the rest of Ohio. 
These picture facts could not help but add to the 
weight of evidence—insofar as the labor supply was 
concerned—which justified the recent location of a 
billion-dollar atomic energy project within the area. 

The Onto EMPLOYMENT SECURITY CHARTBOOK is a 
collection of individual charts, grouped within a 
general subject pattern, all relating to employment 
security activities within the State. Each chart is 
duplicated on 84-inch by 11-inch ditto paper, pre- 
punched to fit a standard three-ring binder. 

The loose-leaf form of the CHARTBOOK provides 
for flexibility in content. Old series can easily be 
dropped, new charts added, the entire group main- 
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tained on a current basis. From its inception early 
in 1946, with an ériginal basic outline and one or 
two charts, it has grown to a book presenting around 
100 charts at the present time. 

The outline which follows serves as a Table of 
Contents for the Onto EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
CHARTBOOK: 


A. CONTRIBUTIONS, CLAIMS, AND BENEFITS: 


A-100 to A-199 Dollars 

A-200 to A-299 Recipients 

A-300 to A-399 Claims 

A-400 to A-499 Appeals 

A-500 to A-599 State Comparisons 

A-600 to A-699 Time-Lapse 

A-700 to A-799 Unemployment Compensation 
Maps 

A-800 to A-899 Large Cities 

A-900 to A-999 All Cities 


B. PLACEMENTS, APPLICANTS, 
MENT SERVICES: 

B-100 to B-199 Placements 
B-200 to B-299 Applicants 
B-300 to B-399 Active File 
B-—400 to B-499 Industrial Services 
B-500 to B-599 State Comparisons 
B-600 to B-699 Applicants and Claimants 
B-700 to B-799 Employment Service Maps 
B-800 to B-899..Large Cities 
B-900 to B-999' All Cities 


C. EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS: . 
C-100 to C-199 Covered Employment 
C-200 to C-299 Covered Payrolls 
C-300 to C-399 Nonagricultural Employment 
C-400 to C-499 Employment of Selected Firms 
C-500 to C-599 State Comparisons 
C-600 to C-699 Employment and Claims 
C-700 to C-799 Employment and Payroll Maps 
C-800 to C-899 Large Cities 
C-900 to C-999 All Cities 


D. ADMINISTRATION: 


D-100 to D-199 State Organization 
D-200 to D-299 Personnel 

D-300 to D-399 Administration Costs 
D-400 to D-499 (Open) 

D-500 to D-599 State Comparisons 
D-600 to D-699 (Open) 

D-700 to D-799 Administrative Maps 
D-800 to D-899 Large Cities 

D-900 to D-999 All Cities 


E. MISCELLANEOUS: (at present but 2 charts) 


E-100 Population, Labor Force, Employment, 
and Unemployment 

E-700 Compares 1940 and 1950 Ohio population 
by county 


EMPLOY- 


Each chart falls within one of the five major groups 
above-listed. The code system offers a basis for as- 
signing a specific letter and number to each chart, so 
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that when it is filed alphabetically-numerically into 
the CHARTBOOK, it falls automatically into its appro- 
priate sequence. Every chart in the “‘A” series deals 
with “contributions, claims, and benefits’; every 
chart in the “B” series deals with “placements, ap- 
plicants, employment services”; and so on. Manila 
guides for each major group makes it possible to file, 
or find, or replace a given chart by its number. Re- 
placement pages, of course, with more recent date 
and data carry the same codes originally assigned. 

For some of the numeric codes there are common 
elements in each major group, regardless of the 
alphabetic code. Every chart in the “500” series, 
for example, presents state-by-state comparisons. 
Every chart in the ‘‘700” series presents geographic 
data on an Ohio map. The “800” and “900” series 
were assigned especially to recognize the concentra- 
tion of activities in Ohio’s eight largest counties. The 
remaining 80 counties as a group account for only 
3 out of every 10 covered workers. 

Except for the over-all planning and development 
of the series, and the compilation of basic data, proc- 
essing the individual charts in Ohio is a “‘one-man”’ 
(actually a ‘‘one-woman’’) operation. ‘“‘One-man”’ 
processing, doubtless much easier to install in a small 
than in a large state, contributes to better balance 
and more perfect registration. Each chart is designed 
to have “eye-appeal’’—to be “‘pretty as a picture.” 
Needless to note, perhaps, ‘‘one-man”’ processing also 
encourages pride of craftsmanship. 

Three colors are run simultaneously on standard 
white Ditto paper. In the case of map charts, how- 
ever, two runs and an additional color are involved; 
the basic Ohio county map, with county names only, 
is multilithed in black on standard white Ditto paper. 
The paper supply with these basic maps, of course, is 
later utilized for various color charts, presenting data 
by county. 

The standard carbon-colors used are purple, red, 
and green. Purple, being the darkest and sharpest, 
is used for primary emphasis; that is, to point out 
the most significant facts in a given chart. Red, 
second in brightness, is used for secondary points or 
lines. The green, rather light in shade, is used not 
only for lesser emphasis, but is also utilized for the 
background grid. Captions and figures are generally 
in purple, with different Vari-typer type faces and 
sizes to give proper weight and variety to the lettering. 

In the case of county maps, a five-color effect can be 
secured, utilizing the white-paper color for the lowest 
degree of emphasis. Within these color patterns, of 
course, diagonal or dotted lines offer further variations, 
and are especially useful to present compositional data 
over time—to show, for example, the changing com- 
position of claimants, or job-seekers, or placements. 
As a rule, however, time-series line-charts present no 











Mr. Papier has offered to send an up-to-date copy of the 
Oxuto EmPLoyMenT Security CHARTBOOK to any State ad- 
ministrator who may request one. 
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more than three trend lines. Too many lines make a 
chart difficult to understand and appreciate at a 
glance. Furthermore, a complicated chart, like a 
thick monograph, may be put aside for later study. 

In the processing, of course, the artist develops the 
chart background—that is, the time-series grid, or the 
map, or the frame. There’s no limit, therefore, to the 
variety of charts which may be presented, except for 
the ingenuity and skill required. Apart from standard 
maps, time-series and bar-charts, for example, semi- 
log, pictograph, three-dimensional, or other presenta- 
tions are possible. 

There are some limitations, however, to the Ditto 
process of chart reproduction, none serious, in terms 
of its use in Ohio. A single master chart will repro- 
duce only several hundred clear impressions. If there 
were a need for as many as one thousand copies of a 
given color chart, it would have to be drawn three 
times. Furthermore, if the charts are displayed 
openly, the colors tend to fade within 2 or 3 weeks. 
Within the binder CHARTBOOK, however, where they 
are not constantly exposed to light, the colors remain 
sharp indefinitely. 

The Onto EMPLOYMENT SECURITY CHARTBOOK was 
designed primarily for internal rather than external 
distribution. For this reason, a single run of a given 





chart provides a sufficient number of copies for top 
staff within the agency, as well as for secondary execu- 
tives, supervisors, and local office managers. 

Limitations of “one-man” processing, of course, 
control the frequency of chart revision, especially 
those presenting month-by-month data. Normally, 
each is brought up to date every several months. If 
a particular issue or problem arises, however, such 
as delay in processing benefit payments, the chart 
portraying the latest month’s figures can be prepared 
and released within the same day. 

Although it would be possible to distribute several 
or more charts simultaneously, we prefer page-at-a- 
time release. Each chart tells a more-or-less inde- 
pendent story, and must be handled individually 
for proper replacement in the CHARTBOOK. 

Our basic idea is this: (1) Catch the eye, with 
an attractive, colorful, and easy-to-understand pic- 
ture; (2) invite a moment or two of study and com- 
parison; and (3) facilitate easy and logical filing, 
for future reference. The On1o EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
CHARTBOOK, in our opinion, offers the most effective 
device we have ever developed in an effort to keep 
our key personnel informed of the basic trends, pat- 
terns, and problems revealed by the statistical data 
we compile. 


WORKSHOPS—Double-Edged Educational Tool 


By CHARLES H. DRAPER 


Informational Representative 


Montana Unemployment Compensation Commission 


O ANSWER complaints before they become com- 
Bf achewony to isolate trouble areas before the trouble 

symptoms appear, to reply to the question which 
may be asked next week or next month before the 
questioner even knows there is an area of doubt; these 
are the general objectives of the series of ‘‘workshops”’ 
conducted for groups of employers and groups of 
workers throughout Montana during.1951 and 1952. 
Too much correspondence about things that are not 
so, too many protests against actions that were never 
taken, too many explanations required to clarify 
omissions that should never have been omitted, all 
demanded some corrective action by the Montana 
authorities handling employment security. 

The “workshop” idea was spawned by the mass of 
incoming and outgoing correspondence on such sub- 
jects. It was designed to inform the employer, the 
worker, and the office employee so each could answer 
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his own respective questions for himself and thus melt 
away this mass of correspondence at its source. The 
Montana Unemployment Compensation Commission, 
having responsibility for administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment service, decided 
to take the initiative by intimate discussions within 
each community of the essential requirements and 
procedures involved in the program. 

Examination of the situation convinced the Montana 
administrator that everybody would gain if intensive 
and clarifying discussions of what the law requires, 
and what each employer and each worker and each 
claimant should know, were presented in open forum 
discussion to employer, employee, and claimant. The 
law and the procedures required by that law consti- 
tuted the essence of the educational program. The 
method selected was to meet with gatherings of persons 
interested in the subject, give them the background 
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information, hear and digest their comments, answer 
their questions, relate the law’s language to them, and 
secure their views as to remediable defects in the 
program. 

The pitch was made in utter confidence that if a few 
persons were informed in that fashion in each com- 


munity they would relay their knowledge to others, ° 


and thus stem the wasteful tide of useless correspond- 
ence which clogged the Commission’s mail. Frank 
discussion of misunderstandings and complaints was 
relied on as a curative agent. 

Since the employment program, in its phases of 
securing employment, of receiving unemployment 
contributions, and of distributing insurance benefits, 
touches intimately the lives and interests of virtually 
all the population of the State, it is wholly understand- 
able that these misunderstandings and complaints 
would arise. The problem was to equip the men and 
women in industry, in commerce, in agriculture, and 
in the professions, with sound information concerning 
the program as a correction for the mistaken notions 
which were perplexing many of them. 

Accordingly a comprehensive series of meetings with 
employers and with worker groups was planned. The 
first was a State-wide gathering to which representa- 
tives of employer groups and of union organizations 
were invited. The doors were open to individual 
employers and to individual workers who were urged 
to come prepared to offer any suggestions, ask any 
questions, and submit any observations pertinent to 
employment security as it was operating in Montana. 

The meeting was planned as a sort of open forum, 
with opportunities for discussion and questions con- 
cerning each phase of the employment security pro- 
gram as it was presented and explained. It took 2 
days to exhaust the subject at that first general meeting 
and to satisfy the numerous objectors to this procedure 
or that requirement. Out of the experience at that 
gathering grew the conclusion that the terms of the 
State law and related Federal laws were not clearly 
pictured in the minds of the public. 

Upon that conclusion the actual “workshop” pro- 
gram was built. A series of seven meetings with 
employers at strategic points throughout the State was 
scheduled. Another series of meetings with labor 
assemblies, labor councils, and with individual union 
organizations was planned. The series does not end 
with these sessions. More and better workshops are 
in prospect, to meet any future need. 


No Fixed Agenda 


No fixed agenda was followed at any of the work- 
shops. The hard core of employment service facili- 
ties and of unemployment insurance procedures was 
presented by the commission spokesman, a task ful- 
filled by the commission chairman with occasional 
counsel and assistance from one or two staff members. 
At no time was a workshop gathering loaded with 
agency personnel. 


Experience demonstrated that better and more cor- 
vincing reception was obtained when the commission 
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speaker was entirely unattended. Questions flowed 
more easily from the floor, and workshop participants 
were more willing to talk before home people than be- 
fore visiting officials. This led naturally to a single 
speaker policy as the workshop pattern developed. 


As the foundation for the workshop, a brief explana- 
tion of the law, its objectives, its development through 
the 14 years since adoption, and the text of key por- 
tions was presented. The audience was invited to 
interrupt explanations, propound questions, or ask 
clarification of points which still seemed obscure. 


Statistical and fiscal charts and summaries were 
presented as graphic aids to the narrative. Black- 
board and other illustrative devices were found use- 
ful. Through these it was possible to inform the 
audience of progress made, problems encountered, 
means devised to meet those problems, and of the 
close relationship of employer, worker, and _ local 
office in servicing the employment needs and dealing 
with unemployment hazards in the State. 


Audiences Respond to Visual Aids 


Informational pamphlets, publications, and samples 
of forms used in the insurance procedures were freely 
used, quoted from, and distributed to those attending. 
Audiences generally responded to these visual aids as 
a supplement to the explanations and discussions. 
Actual wage record cards, sample benefit checks, 
claim blanks, employer contribution forms, job ap- 
plicant records, and referral forms, took the theory 
out of a discussion and brought it down to the table 
where it could be inspected. Copies of State and 
Federal laws affecting the employment security pro- 
gram were made available upon request. 


Approximately the same material was presented at 
both the employer and the labor workshop. Ques- 
tions and experiences at the different sessions had a 
wide variation. These floor discussions served to 
make of each workshop, an entirely new departure. 
Complaints or gripes at one session might not appear 
at all in the next, or might be clothed in entirely 
different raiment. 


Protection of the trust fund was an item in nearly 
every program. Progress of “fraud” investigation 
and control aroused keen interest. Steps taken to 
prevent unsound payment of benefits and to secure 
full payment of contributions met ready approval 
from both employers and workers. Repeatedly it was 
shown that cases of malingering, of chiseling, of fraud- 
ulent benefits, and of failure by employing unit to pay 
contributions had a ready cure in the hands of those 
who knew the facts. More vigilance and cooperation 
in making those facts known is assured in response to 
the enlightening discussions. 

The range of interest at the employer sessions 
centered upon tax rate structures and the procedures 
for authorizing benefit payments. The worker work- 
shops on the other hand manifested prime interest in 
adequacy of the benefits, methods of determining dis- 
qualification or ineligibility, and elimination of all 
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unnecessary delay in getting the benefit payments to 
those qualified for receiving them. 

Since the program always developed into a person- 
to-person discussion of particular experiences or 
procedures, with a concerned audience listening in, 
the workshop proved an obligingly flexible tool for 
obtaining the viewpoint of the public as well as for 
securing wider distribution and more complete accept- 
ance of the over-all program. 

Not all the benefits of this workshop series were 
reaped by the employers or the workers attending. 
Constructive ideas for commission guidance were de- 
veloped out of this face-to-face conversation. The 
educative process affected the commission represen- 
tatives to as great an extent as it did the listeners and 
the floor participants. Weaknesses in the procedures 
were brought to light and remedial action set in mo- 
tion; areas of potential disharmony were identified 
and causes of misunderstanding were weeded out; 
unprejudiced light was let into the relationships, 
pointing out conflicting views and leading to correc- 
tive action. 


Some Employer Complaints 


An employer would be truculent because a former 
employee had been paid benefits, though he had quit 
his job unceremoniously. Often it was found that 
this employer had ignored, or had never seen, the 
preliminary notices of initial claim and _ benefit 
chargeability. This led to more positive steps for 
securing actual consideration by the employer of any 
issue arising in the course of a claim series. 


Another employer complaint centered about pay- 
ment of benefits to a worker who had been found 
disqualified. Explanation that the law provides for 
regaining eligibility, after serving a disqualification 
period, and provides for chargeback to the employer 
concerned supplied a new slant for that employer and 
others in the same quandary. 


Other employers pointed out that they had job 
openings but could get no workers, though claimants 
were being paid. In most instances these complaints 
overlooked the fact that the jobs that were open were 
not the jobs which could be filled by those drawing 
benefits. A waitress could not fill a carpenter job, a 
cable splicer was not qualified to act as a stenographer, 
a salesgirl would not fit into auto mechanic require- 
ments, a bookkeeper lacked some of the requisites for 
hardrock mining. 

Tax rates under the experiences or merit-rating 
system furnished a field of misunderstanding for which 
clarifying information was readily available. An em- 
ployer might be aggrieved because his competitor 
enjoyed a lower tax rate. Usually he had not con- 
sidered the fact that his own firm was only recently 
established, hence had not satisfied the age require- 
ment of the law for reduced rates. 


Or the complaining employer may have had rela- 
tively violent fluctuations in the number of employees 
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and in the resultant payroll totals. The effect of such 
factors upon his tax rate afforded a clarifying means 
for disposing of his complaint. Such a situation 
would tend to throw more employees into claimant 
status, and at the same time would produce payroll 
declines, both of which are prime factors in fixing 
employer contribution rates in Montana. 


Workshops for wage earners produced a wide variety 
of gripes and grouches, most of which could be ironed 
out when brought to light. Significantly, in the 
worker workshops, as in those for employers, the ex- 
planations dealt with provisions of the law. So much 
so that the three words, “It’s the law,” actually sum 
up the answer to virtually every complaint and dis- 
satisfaction that was brought before the meetings. 

The wage earner sometimes complained that he 
received no benefit checks for early weeks of unem- 
ployment. He had overlooked the law’s requirement 
that the first two such weeks were classified as ‘“‘wait- 
ing weeks” and no benefit payments were allowed to 
be made for them. 


Another frequent comment was that a claimant had 
been found eligible fer 18 checks, had received a num- 
ber of them, 10 for instance, and now wished to re- 
ceive the other 8, though gainfully employed at the 
present time. This opened up the subject of the 
law’s requirements for eligibility. The benefit is not 
payable unless the claimant is unemployed, is avail- 
able for work, able to work, seeking work, and regis- 
tered for work with the Employment Service. Other 
disqualifying conditions include participation in. a 
strike, attendance at school, having quit work to 
become a bride, and receipt of pension, dismissal 
wage, or industrial accident compensation. 


Explanation of these requirements of the law, and 
of the basic principles upon which the law is founded, 
served to erase many questions from the minds of 
those attending the workshops. Through them the 
same questions have likely been answered for many 
others, thus reducing misunderstandings to a mini- 
mum and supplying missing information to individuals 
beyond the workshop range. 


Newspapers and radio stations gave the workshops 
an infinite amount of constructive publicity. Advance 
notices and subsequent reviews aided in stimulating 
attendance and in relaying the substance of the work- 
shop to the general public. News representatives 
were furnished with “news briefings” instead of formal 
releases as an aid in coverage. Generous use was 
made of these guides, often by publication, or broad- 
cast in full. 


A Chance to Air Misunderstandings 


In general the workshop program provided the 
medium for bringing out into open discussion those 
areas of operation affected by misunderstanding, lack 
of specific knowledge, confusion of ideas, and for 
developing suggestions and ideas for improvement in 
procedures and policies. Confidence, good will, and 
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cooperation were cultivated. Every question raised 
was given due consideration; the answer was given 
forthwith if possible, or by early mail in instances 
where research was required. 

Concrete evidences of the benefits obtained through 
the program are furnished in the reduced flow of 
complaints and other correspondence to the Commis- 
sion, and a corresponding reduction in the outflow 
of explanations. This of course bespeaks a broader 
acceptance of the services furnished to unemployed 
workers, to claimants, and to employers seeking new 


The Program is at Stake... . 


workers. It has definitely strengthened the public 
relations of the agency. 

On the internal side there have been resultant 
improvements in procedures and techniques, need for 
which was uncovered during the workshop series. 
Unnecessary steps have been eliminated, appropriate 
means of notifying affected parties of transactions 
involving them have been devised, and good theories 
of improved public service have been developed into 
practical aids to better understanding between the 
Commission, its clients, and its customers. 


When You Talk 
With Employers 


To focus attention on the importance of the employer interview as a controlling factor in” the successful operation 
of the entire employment security program, a panel on this subject was presented at the IAPES State Convention 
held last spring in Detroit, Mich. Here presented are excerpts from the panel discussions on the effective conduct 


of such interviews.: 


What Makes a Successful 
Employer Interview ? 


Samuel C. Stearn 
Chief, State Labor Market Analysis Section 


oop public relations represents the core of any 
successful business or goverment operation. In 
our business, the impression made by us upon em- 
ployers and workers will, in the long run, determine 
whether we have a job or any program at all. 
Our duty of successfully implementing the Employ- 
ment Security program is complicated by the fact that, 
in the administration of the unemployment insurance 
program, we are viewed as a Goverment agency with 
regulatory powers likely to stimulate a_ belligerent 
or passive attitude among many employers. Of equal 
importance, we are charged with the responsibility 
of developing and promoting the use of intangible 
services—things which the employer cannot examine 
and appraise concretely. As a result, since the em- 
ployer cannot examine our product in the same man- 
ner as a building or piece of machinery, he must rely 
almost completely upon the information he is given 
and the impression which the employment service 
representative makes upon him. 
It would be well for us to remember that our agency 
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does not operate in a vacuum. We are not hired 
solely for the purpose of shuffling papers, posting 
figures, and writing memoranda. Rather, we are 
employed for the purpose of dealing satisfactorily with 
human beings, each of whom has a different set of 
problems related to employment and manpower which 
we are trying to help solve. 

Whole-hearted acceptance of the services which the 
State agency has to offer is important to the con- 
tinuation of a good program, but even more signifi- 
cantly, it is vitally related to the type of job which we 
can perform for the thousands of workers who call at 
our local offices during the year. 

Furthermore, effective preferential service to thou- 
sands of essential employers using strategic man- 
power requires good working relationships between 
the agency and the employer. 

I must admit in the development of this discussion, 
I had a very selfish interest. Our job in labor market 
analysis is to take the grains of information furnished 
by the employment service representatives and process 
them into finished reports for constant use by other 
Government agencies, business organizations, and 
research groups. The quality of the entire job which 
we do is directly related to the success or failure of 
the employer relations program. If the material we 
use is faulty or incomplete, this inherent deficiency 
will evidence itself in the final product. 
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Because of this interrelationship, we have selected a 
group of agency specialists in this field to discuss the 
various phases of the employer contact with the hope 
that some of their suggestions will find fertile soil. 
By this exchange of ideas, we may be able to pick up 
some fine points of which we were not aware and use 
them to good advantage. Insofar as the physical 
aspects and atmosphere of the interview are concerned 
we are dealing with intangibles which make it impos- 
sible to set up any fixed procedure. On the other 
hand, we hope to discuss enough of the general prob- 
lems involved in employer interviewing to enable the 
development of individual solutions to some of the 
problems encountered. 


Industrial Services for 
Better Employer 
Relations 


A. Kramarz 
Personnel Methods Technician 


A BicH level of production is the goal of every em- 

ployer. Without it, the employer cannot survive in 
in a field of never-ending competition. Sound per- 
sonnel practices are important in achieving a high 
level of production. As a result, many an employer 
has paid large sums for professional assistance in 
solving personnel problems or installing good person- 
nel practices. 

The Employment Service has accumulated a good 
many ideas through its wide range of experience and 
relations with employers. These ideas are not arm- 
chair dreams, but practical personnel methods, devel- 
oped and proved through use by employers in solving 
specific problems. By sorting and grouping them, we 
have produced tools, which, when used properly, will 
assist other employers in solving their personnel prob- 
lems. Through these tools the Employer Relations 
Representatives are able to offer professional services 
to employers. We call these Industrial Services, and 
they are free to any employer. 


Both large and small employers, as well as the State 
Office, have asked you for assistance. Many of these 
came back automatically with other problems once 
they realized that professional assistance was available. 
Even such outstanding personnel organizations as the 
Society for Advancement of Management have recog- 
nized our capabilities and have requested the Employ- 
ment Service to send representatives to their meetings, 
to discuss certain phases of personnel methods. It is, 
therefore, logical to assume that other employers 
would be interested in these services. It is the job of 
the ERR to acquaint them with the Industrial 
Services. 


The tools developed by our Employment Service 
cover three major functions associated with personnel 
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management; namely, analyzing jobs, developing 
sound recruitment, selection, and induction techniques 
and reducing turn-over and absenteeism. 


It is not a good policy for the ERR to leave his 
entire work kit with an employer. He may feel that 
he does not have time to wade through all of it or he 
may forge ahead and apply tools which cannot suc- 
cessfully be adapted to his particular problem. Em- 
ployment Service personnel should use the tools with 
discretion. Good judgment is needed in selecting and 
applying only the tool or part of a tool which most 
nearly fits the problem. Work out a plan to tackle 
one step at a time until the entire situation has been 
considered. Leave only that tool which you think is 
the best for the employer to study and use at the time. 
You will thus gain recognition as a good personnel 
methods consultant. 


How can the employer relations representatives use 
the Industrial Services to improve the relationship 
between the employer and the local office? Let us 
assume that the employer has been carrying on a 
long-time recruitment program for skilled workers 
with no results. The ERR should not wait until the 
employer starts to gripe about our inability to furnish 
him with qualified personnel before he decides to take 
some action. You should keep tab on the employer’s 
needs and offer other methods of relieving his labor 
shortage problem. Ask him a few questions and try 
to determine what can be done. The employer will 
cooperate if you show interest in his problems. If you 
do not have any inkling about his problem other than 
that he has a labor shortage, then your discussion with 
him should cover the following: 


(1) Does he know what skills are possessed by the 
workers in his plant job? (2) What personnel in his 
organization can he train the quickest and with least 
costly replacement? (3) Are the employees he has 
working on the job spending full time on this particular 


job? (4) Is he able to give you a good description 


of the job in which the vacancy exists? (5) If his 
problem is due to turn-over, does he know what it 
costs him in dollars and cents and what the principal 
causes are? And we go on and on until the true 
problem or problems come to light. For determining 
what skills are available in the plant, a job and skill 
inventory will give the answers. To determine which 
employees can be trained the quickest, he may ana- 
lyze the job relationship. It may be necessary to 
rearrange production processes so that personnel in 
the manpower shortage occupations are utilized full 
time on work requiring this skill. A job analysis 
approach will give the answers to minimum qualifica- 
tion requirements and provide a basis for upgrading 
and transfer programs. The cost of turn-over is esti- 
mated at from $60 to $250 per worker and a morale 
survey may quickly disclose the causes. 

The idea I am trying to get across is the fact that 
Employment Service personnel should be interested in 
the employer’s problems and try to help him out, and 
he will reciprocate. He will also have a better under- 
standing of how our organization operates and see the 
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necessity of giving us more complete selection infor- 
mation which in turn will aid our interviewers in 
making selections for referrals. We realize that it is 
not as simple as this may sound. Persons concerned 
with personnel methods may not be a part of the 
employment department, but they work together and 
both will see the advantages of our services. 

Although our tools are good, we feel that they can 
be improved with additional practical ideas on han- 
dling specific problems. Our best source of such 
information is local office operations. We hope that 
local offices will forward to us any new techniques 
which they may develop on the firing line, or any 
which they hear about from the employer. We will 
act as clearing house, and incorporate them into the 
work kit, 


The Do’s and Don’ts 


Russ Mortinger 
Employment Service Executive 


THE purpose of the panel discussions is to pool 

what individually we have learned so we all may 
continue to improve our technique. 

I would sum up the do’s and don’ts of employer 
interviewing under four groups: 

1. Physical Factors; 

2. Getting Employer’s Attention; 

3. Creating Proper Atmosphere; 

4. Psychological Factors. 

Physwcal Factors —Physical factors bear considerable 
influence on employer interviews. Look at the part 
you are playing. Appropriate dress is important. 


Observe all of the usual courtesies: Your manner 
will get you a long way or the reverse. Courtesy is 
cheap but the investment in it pays off big. 


Be sure you are in the proper frame of mind your- 
self before you approach a new or difficult interview. 


The weather can work for or against you. Use it 
to advantage instead of complaining about it; it can 
be an approach to the changing season and additional 
help being hired in preparation for it. 


Your own physical condition is a big factor also. If 
you don’t feel up to doing a particular job on a cer- 
tain day, such as difficult interview, put it off. We 
can’t afford to lose a customer. 


Getting the Employer's Attention—Study your ap- 
proach, especially the first time. Know as much as 
possible about the company and its product, its com- 
petitors, the general field, and the problems of the 
company’s peak and off seasons. 


Show an honest interest in the employer’s business 
and problems and explain how our organization can 
be of help to him. If you are seeking placements, 
know what you have to offer. Be honest. Don’t 
promise something you can’t produce. Explain our 
testing facilities and aptitude tests. Don’t try to 
sell “something just as good” but mention what you 
have. He might be interested. 
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SPECIAL PRoBLEMS IN EMPLOYER INTERVIEWS 


WHETHER an employer interview is made by telephone or by 
visit, problems revolving around these interviews are essentially 
the same. 


Some of the problems are: 


7. Personal 


(a) The employer has had a rough day. 

(6) His ulcers are bothering him. 

(c) He hasn’t been able to recruit a sufficient number of 
prospective employees to fill the outstanding requisitions. 


2. Factual 


(a) War Manpower restrictions of World War II are still 
hurting. 

(6) Past referrals have been poor. 

(c) Employer is under the impression the only type of appli- 
cants we have are those drawing compensation. 

(2) Employer is not fully informed of all the services that are 
available to him and the limitations of these services. 

(e) Employer is not familiar with the present labor market or 
won’t admit to knowing it. 

(f) No follow-up being done on orders. 

(g) No screening being done by the local office interviewers. 

(A) Employer thinks that the agency wants to know too much 
about his business. 

(t) Too much Government red tape. 


These are just a few of the problems that may arise in con- 
nection with an interview. To combat them successfully re- 
quires tact, ingenuity, the abilities of a psychologist, the wisdom 
of an economist, and sometimes the magic of a Houdini. 


Jack Woop, Employer Service Representative, Michigan State 
Employment Service. 





If the employer is laying off workers, he is interested 
in his men finding jobs. Learn something about the 
skills of the workers layed off. Maybe you can do 
something to place these workers elsewhere. 

Try to size up the situation and be considerate 
of the employer’s time. He may have granted you an 
interview—5 minutes time—but that does not mean 
that you should utilize all of it. If you sense it is 
a busy time, it might be better to arrange a more 
opportune appointment at another time. He will re- 
spect your consideration and will be more cooperative 
when you meet again. 

‘Psychological Factors——Always stop while you are 
winning. Don’t prolong an interview after you have 
put your point across. Your opening and closing of 
an interview are just as important as the interview. 
A successful closing is an accomplishment. Try to 
perfect it. 

Belligerent Employer—Though unpleasant, he may 
be only covering ignorance of our services or some 
fancied wrong. Let him tell you his story. You may 
be able to correct his apprehension. Maybe he has 
an honest complaint. Maybe you can correct a past 
wrong. 

Long Wait.—Don’t sell yourself short. Maybe you 
will gain by telling the receptionist that you have 
another appointment and will call back. If an em- 
ployer thinks you have so much time to throw away 
on him, he may think that you can’t have a very 
busy or efficient organization. 
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The training program included 6 hours on tractor and farm-machinery maintenance, and another 6 hours on operation, 
Instructors were men from farm machinery dealers in Aberdeen. 


including hitching and safety practices. 
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Farm Training Program for High School Boys 


By E. W. RIDGWAY 


Manager, Aberdeen Local Office 


Employment Security Department of South Dakota 


ITH the possibility of a continued shortage of 

farm labor, the Aberdeen Local Employment 

Service office and the Brown County Extension 
Agent, in cooperation with the State Extension Agri- 
culture Engineer, conducted a 2-day farm-training 
course in operation of farm machinery for high school 
boys in Aberdeen last spring. 

Growing out of a discussion with the South Dakota 
Agricultural Mobilization Committee on ways to meet 
the farm labor shortage, a machine-training program 
was devised cooperatively by the State Extension 
Service at Brookings and the South Dakota Employ- 
ment Security Department. Since most high school 
students in the small communities already have close 
contact with agriculture, it was felt that such a pro- 
gram would serve more of a need and have more 
response in the larger cities. Aberdeen was selected 
for a trial of the program this year. 

The training program of 2 days was conducted by 
Extension Service officials assisted by eight repre- 
sentatives of farm machinery dealers in Aberdeen. 
The training program included a farm safety film (2 
hours), approximately 6 hours on tractor and farm 
machinery maintenance, and another 6 hours on 
tractor operation, including hitching, safety practices, 
and the like. 

The initial contact to set up the program was 
made with Aberdeen city school officials who agreed 
to have announcements made in home rooms and on 
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bulletin boards. Boys interested in the training were 
asked to register at the local employment office. It 
was estimated that approximately 50 boys would be 
interested in the training, although that number did 
not register with the local office, and some who did 
register did not follow through and take the training 
at the time it was scheduled. 

A study of the results made late in July showed 
that 17 boys took the training, 4 of whom were referred 
and placed on farm jobs by the local office and 4 
who obtained farm work on their own. A check 
made shows that 6 boys took work in town instead of 
going to work on farms. Three were not accounted 
for. 

The Aberdeen local office was unable to find jobs 
for more of the boys due to a dry spell which struck 
the area early in June, shortly after school was dis- 
missed. As a result, farm demand was down con- 
siderably from a year ago and was much lower than 
had been expected. 

A spot check with the farmers with whom these 
boys worked indicates that the employers were gen- 
erally satisfied with the training received. 

Two of the boys obtained farm work on their own 
with a farmer who apparently expected them to do 
too much. After 1 week the boys left the job and 
later obtained work with relatives on farms and were 
performing satisfactorily. 

Spot contacts were made with parents of the boys 
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in July, and all parents agreed that the training had 
been worth while. 

The Aberdeen program in 1952 was an experiment 
and further investigation should be made next winter 
and spring to determine whether the program would 
be feasible next year at Aberdeen and some of the 


other cities in the State. Although conclusive answers 
to many questions are not possible at this time, the 
following points seem to be reflected by the 1952 
experiment: 

1. The 2-day training program does contribute 
materially to the effectiveness of high school boys in 
doing farm work. The training program is only a 
beginning, however, and the employer himself must 
realize that the boys need training and close supervi- 
sion on the job. 

2. For best results, there must be a strong demand 
for farm labor during the period immediately after 
school is dismissed in order that the boys may have 
an opportunity to put into practice what they have 
learned. It is clear that the drought in the Aberdeen 
area early in June contributed to the fact that such a 
high percent of the boys did not go into farm work. 

3. The Extension Service Agriculture Engineer has 
an excellent training program which seems to meet 
the need, and the Aberdeen experiment shows that the 
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Aberdeen farm-machinery dealers are anxious to help 
on such a program. 


4. Further investigation needs to be made as to why 
the number of boys interested in the training in 
Aberdeen was not greater. A number of factors may 
have contributed; the students may have anticipated 
no difficulty in obtaining jobs without training due to 
the labor shortage in recent years; or it is possible 
that the training scheduled on Friday and Saturday, 
May 23 and 24, was a poor time for many boys to 
take the training because of conflicting school activi- 
ties or outside work. The Aberdeen schools dismissed 
the boys from classes on Friday to enable them to take 
this training. 


5. If farm jobs can be anticipated in sufficient num- 
bers, it would no doubt be possible to increase the 
number of boys interested in training by more public- 
ity in the school paper and possibly in the local 
newspaper. 

6. More promotion of the program to farmers, 
beginning early in the spring, would no doubt increase 
the demand for these boys. This action could be 
carried out by the Employment Service in personal 
visits to farmers and in farm placement activities in 
the local office. 


a Shoestring 


By REX P. HUFFMAN 


Occupational Analyst Supervisor, Georgia State Employment Service 
Georgia Department of Labor 


HE Personnel Club of Atlanta recently staged its 
1952 Personnel Institute. Co-sponsoring the In- 
stitute were such groups as the Atlanta Chamber 

of Commerce, the University of Georgia, and the 
National Council of Industrial Management Clubs 
affiliated with the YMCA. Participating in the con- 
ference were over a hundred executives representing 
prominent industrial organizations in the Atlanta 
area. The theme of the Institute was “A Stronger 
America Through Human Relations.”’ Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, Jr., Director of Public Relations, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., delivered the keynote 
address. “Communications Through Individuals” 
was the subject of another important talk by W. P, 
Walsh, an executive of the Kraft Foods Co. of Chi- 
cago. In addition, there were panel discussions and 
motion pictures related to the theme of the Institute. 
The walls of the auditorium were lined with exhibits 


of various nationally-known manufacturers of office 
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and other equipment. Among the exhibits, perhaps 
riot as lavish as some of the others, was one on the 
Georgia State Employment Service. 

Our Employer Relations Representative for the 
Atlanta Commercial and Professional Office, Mrs. 
Kathleen Watson, had learned a little late of the 
plans to have exhibits during the Institute, in fact, just 
3 days before it was scheduled to open. 

The Institute, of course, represented a good oppor- 
tunity to tell a lot of people about the service. Mrs. 
Watson asked ‘‘Can the GSES put on an exhibit?” 
The State Director replied: ““There is not enough time 
or funds available for an elaborate display, but if it can 
be done on a shoestring, go ahead!”’ 

On the afternoon of the day preceding the opening, 
the exhibit was set up in the space allotted to it by the 
Atlanta Personnel Club. This is how we did it, and 
it was done on a shoestring: We set up a 10-foot table, 
covered it, and displayed various publications, sample 
tests, and apparatus test boards. Included were: 
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Exhibit of the GSES at the 1952 Institute of the Personnel 
Club of Atlanta. With Mrs. Watson, ERR, are left to right: 
Melvin L. Quackenbush, Employment Training Director, Delta 
Air Lines; Annie Mesloski, Supervisor Test Administration, 
State Merit System; and William J. Abernethy, Air Force 











Headquarters Chief, East Central Area Office. 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

The Employment Security Review. 

The Labor Market and Employment Security. 

Volume of Job Descriptions. 

Occupational Guides. 

Individual Job Descriptions. 

Job Families. 

Occupational Composition Patterns. 

Description of Professions Series. 

Training and Reference Manual for Job Analysis. 

Guide for Analyzing Jobs. 

Physical Demands Analysis and Physical Capacities 
Appraisal. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Job Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for 
Hospitals. . 

The Torch (Georgia IAPES publication). 

Delaga Club (Georgia Department of Labor publi- 
cation). 

Handbook for New Employees of the Georgia De- 
partment of Labor. 

On the wall back of the table we hung two large 
wall charts—material from a job analysis institute. 
‘These “‘eye-catchers” also told a story. 

Was the GSES exhibit a success? Let Mrs. Watson, 
who emceed the exhibit, testify: 

“Our exhibit, really and truly, attracted more atten- 
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tion than any of the others, many of which cost hun- 
dreds of dollars. I was kept busy explaining our 
services and how they could be obtained, and passing 
out folders. I was astonished—it was so much more 
than I expected. As a result of the exhibit, the 
Georgia Baptist Hospital here in Atlanta, a multi- 
million dollar edifice, is using our industrial services 
in developing an employee manual. Several other 
industrial organizations, we are advised, are contem- 
plating similar action. The new volume, Jos DeE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS FOR Hos- 
PITALS, recently published by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, has been accepted as a pattern for 
still another large hospital. We have also noticed 
expanded employer interest in tests. Moreover, I was 
asked by one of the University professors to talk about 
the GSES before his class in business administration. 
Yes, I think the GSES was well publicized and can 
say our exhibit was a success!”’ 

As for the “‘shoestring costs,” cartage cost of the 
exhibit material to the School Auditorium where the 
Institute was held was all we had to pay. The exhibit 
was very effective, perhaps so becouse of its very lack 
of ostentation. We shall use it again. As a matter of 
fact,;any Employment Service office, small or large, 
could put on a similar exhibit at a moment’s notice 
with equally happy results—and on a shoestring! 
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Evolution of a Service... 





A Manager Looks at Employment Security 


By CLAYTON J. WALLACE 


Manager, Chambersburg Office 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


oT long ago when local office managers of the 

Pennsylvania State Employment Service were 

asked to report on what Unemployment 
Compensation and Employment Service had really 
accomplished in their areas, it became obvious to me 
that we had come a long way since 1938. 

In the late 1930’s, State employment security offices 
were born amid the clamor of unemployed workers 
seeking ‘“‘tideover’’? money until their services were 
againin demand. The milling crowds, the local office 
administrators, and executives at the State level were 
confused. During the melee, efforts toward employ- 
ment security were limited largely to dispensing un- 
employment compensation checks—there was little 
opportunity to find job openings for the machinists, 
carpenters, sewing machine operators, and other 
skilled or unskilled workers. 

Selective placement was unheard of. Counseling 
was in the far distant future. Organized testing was 
not yet off the drawing board. 

In the early forties, however, the wrinkles were 
being ironed out of Unemployment Compensation, 
and Employment Service began to function in line 
with its name. Interviewers were transformed from 
clerks doing routine recording and transmitting to 
professional advisers. Instead of placing employees 
in jobs with minimum regard to qualifications, they 
burrowed into the selective field, considering past 
work experience, personal characteristics, age, and 
ability to be trained. With this step came the inter- 
viewers’ own development. They armed themselves 
with background knowledge of labor market condi- 
tions, a host of tools supplied by the United States 
Employment Service, and, last but not least, a friendly, 
interested, and assured attitude toward the persons 
who came to them. 

In the meantime, pioneers in the United States Em- 
ployment Service in Washington were quietly build- 
ing the DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES and 
various test batteries. With the aid of employers and 
institutions throughout the country, these occupa- 
tional tools were developed, checked, and double- 
checked until their authenticity was unquestioned. 
Then, employment service personnel were trained 
intensively, so that this equipment could be used 
effectively. 
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At the same time employers’ personnel problems 
such as turnover, working conditions, and separation 
rates became a part of employment service responsi- 
bility. Occupational analysis was studied at the 
local office level. Data from the major employers 
were collected and periodic labor market analyses 
were compiled and disseminated to employers and 
job applicants. 

Another noteworthy step in refinement and the 
development of specialized programs was the concen- 
tration on the agricultural employer’s needs. For 
many years the orchardist and the specialty farmer 
had been plagued with fly-by-night help—workers 
who for various reasons were here today and gone 
tomorrow. Some years scarcely any employees were 
available. Not having personnel departments, and 
not being organized (at least in Pennsylvania), farm- 
ers needed a central agency to recruit and clear 
workers for them. 


Build From the Ground Up 


This was a job which had to be built from the 
ground up by the local office. Miles of travel were 
involved; prejudices had to be overcome; employers 
and employees had to be educated on ticklish job 
phases; housing had to be furnished for migrants; 
publicity campaigns started; interstate and _ inter- 
area cooperative agreements instituted. For several 
years, the job looked impossibly difficult. But finally 
out of the confusion, farm placement specialists have 
emerged who know the farmer’s employment prob- 
lems and who know what to do to help him. 

All these developments of the 1940’s gradually 
professionalized the State Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity until today we find ourselves occupying a 
position of respect in our communities. We, a 
government agency, “belong.” Although we can’t 
undertake to supply all the answers, we are consulted 
concerning labor laws, available manpower, school 
curricula, advertising campaigns, new _ industrial 
facilities, and even personal problems that affect 
individuals. Our representatives are called upon to 
make speeches, serve on community committees, and 
to help formulate general policy affecting thousands 
of citizens. 
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And we are still in our infancy. The fruits of the 
counseling and testing we are performing today may 
not be discernible for years. Returns will come in 
only when we are able to point to successful personnel 
managers, machinists, engineers, and business execu- 
tives and say, ‘““There’s a man we tested, counseled, 
and placed some 10 years ago.”’ Ours is a long-time 
program and our object is to correct the economic 
and occupational maladjustments of our community 
by analysis and placement of workers so that they and 
their employers will be happy working together. 

Virtually all the major needs of humanity can be 
expressed in one word—securITy. We go to our 
physician in an attempt to maintain health security. 
We go to our teachers to become secure in our knowl- 
edge. We look to our religious leaders for help in 
insuring security for our souls. 

And if we in Employment Security can help solve 
job insecurity, which is really the root of economic 
insecurity, we can claim a place in the professional 
world along with medicine, religion, and education. 


Work-Study Programs for Engineers 


(oorznarive engineering education, in which students alter- 
nate work and study, is one way to assure a plant a good 
supply of engineers. According to FAcTORY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE, a McGraw-Hill publication, employing co-ops 
is a good way to recruit new engineers. The company can thus 
pretest the man before hiring him permanently, and it can be 
the first to offer him a job upon graduation. If it hires him 
permanently, the company has an engineer already trained for 
that particular plant—familiar with the company’s personnel, 
operations, and philosophy. 


The magazine states that students working under the plan are 
good employees. In most schools, a pair of students holds down 
one job; one works while the other studies. Such students work 
hard. They must give a strict accounting to the school of what 
they do on the job, and the company’s report on their work has 
an important bearing on their grades. 


A plant also benefits considerably from the direct contact with 
engineering schools. The student takes back to school some of 
the company’s problems, where discussion may well offer a 
solution. And the interchange of ideas between school and 
industry keeps the college aware of industry problems. 


Companies employing co-ops are enthusiastic about them. 
School records indicate that about half do not go to work 
permanently for the companies with which they train, but this 
includes engineers the company didn’t want, or couldn’t use, 
permanently. 


One Chicago firm who, except for the war years, has taken 
one or two co-ops each year since 1930 reports that 12 of its 
top 25 executives once were co-ops, and that only 3 of the whole 
group are not still with the company. 


Cooperative programs, called ‘“‘educational heresy”’ when they 
were introduced at the University of Cincinnati in 1906, have 
been adopted by more than 30 high-ranking colleges and 
universities. It is estimated that more than 10 percent of all 
engineering students now are enrolled in them. 


The entire program takes 5 years, with the student spending 
as much time in school as a regular 4-year graduate. On-the- 
job students are treated as regular employees. Most companies 
put co-ops on the regular payroll and grant them leaves of 
absence during their school periods, which means that they 
come under any pension or insurance plans the company may 
have. 
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DM Policy No. 9 Calls For. . . 


Jobs for the Handicapped 


Cue progress has been made during the past decade, and 
more recently under the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, toward a better 
understanding of the productive contribution which handi- 
capped persons can make in employment when properly pre- 
pared and selectively placed. The excellent support given by 
labor, management, and the public to the program indicates 
a wider interest and understanding of the employment capa- 
bilities of handicapped persons. ‘The performance record of 
these handicapped workers during World War II was highly 
satisfactory. Moreover, as a result of that experience, new in- 
sights and techniques have been developed through which a 
progressively better job in the rehabilitation, training, and 
placement of handicapped workers can be done. 


To again direct attention to the need for increasing employ- 
ment opportunities forthe handicapped, the ODM has issued 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 9, which is designed to stimulate 
voluntary action by management, labor and government to 
modify restrictions which unnecessarily limit the employment 
of impaired individuals in either private or public employment. 
The policy was recommended by the National Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy Committee which is composed of 
outstanding representatives of labor, management, and agri- 
culture, and by the Interagency Manpower Policy Committee. 


The Defense Mobilizer said that the achievement of goals of 
defense mobilization and the maintenance of a strong civilian 
economy require full use of manpower resources, among which 
are approximately 2 million unemployed handicapped individ- 
uals. With proper rehabilitation, training, and placement, 
many of these people, who now are being supported at public 
expense, can become self-supporting citizens and valuable mem- 
bers of the labor force. 


Defense Mobilizer Fowler stating that it is the policy of the 
Federal Government to make full use of handicapped workers, 
directed the Civil Service Commission to exercise leadership in 
this direction and spelled out the assistance that will be expected 
from the Labor Department and the Federal-State system of 
public employment offices, the Federal Security Agency, the 
Veterans Administration, and the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee of the ODM. 


Mr. Fowler called upon all of these agencies to continue to 
expand their efforts to assist the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped in its Nation-wide, 
year-round educational and promotional program for the phys- 
ically handicapped. The goal is to locate, rehabilitate, and 
and employ some 2 million handicapped persons for defense and 
civilian production. ‘This presently idle group represents a po- 
tential increase of 3.2 percent of today’s American working 
force of 62 million people. With liberalized employment poli- 
cies and practices so that the skills and abilities of handicapped 
people may be used more effectively, our labor force can be 
substantially augmented and the civilian economy strengthened. 


In the February Issue: Recent Develop- 


ments in Services to Veterans. 
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Farm 
Labor 
Recruitment 


Q)reanizine a program for the recruitment of manpower for 

agriculture has been the task of the Farm Placement Service 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the State employment security agencies for the past 
3 years, 1949-51. A three-way operation, the program em- 
braced workers for the production, the harvesting, and the 
processing of the Nation’s crops. The story of the operation, 
coordinated by the Farm Placement Service and carried out 
through the cooperative affiliation of farm placement staffs of 
State employment services in some 1,800 loca! offices across the 
land, is told in a new booklet “‘Labor Recruitment for Agricul- 
ture.” 


A foreword describes the development of the Farm Placement 
Service and the reasons for its creation: 


“Farm Placement Activities are a specialized part of the pro- 
gram of the United States Employment Service. The Wagrer- 
Peyser Act of 1933, which created the USES, directed that a 
farm placement service be maintained within the USES struc- 
ture, thus giving recognition to a rising problem in our agricul- 
tural economy—the balancing of supply and demand among 
agricultural workers. 


‘““The need for Mation-wide coordination of the farm labor 
program came from two sources: the rapid growth of agricul- 
ture in response to domestic and world-wide demands for our 
products, and the willingness of workers to migrate to and 
through agricultural areas during harvest periods. 


“Agriculture, unlike most of our other major industries, is 
subject to forces and to hazards which are largely uncontrol- 
lable. There is no control on weather. Workers must go 
where and when the crops are ready. Practicable distances 
and modes of transport must be considered. And, in its compe- 
tition for workers in times of generally high employment, agri- 
culture is the most vulnerable of any of our major industries. 
Added to these problems is an exceedingly complicating factor— 
the heavy demand for workers in the harvest period, when farm 
employment rises to a peak in September that is usually about 
double the number of farm workers employed in January. That 
is one side of the picture—the inherent characteristics of agri- 
culture which make its employment problems different from 
those of other industries.” 


The farm labor program in the 3-year period covered by this 
report was operated in an increasingly tightening labor market. 
The year 1949 was a normal ore, in that there was a large har- 
vest with little difficulty in finding workers. Supply and de- 
mand were close to normal balance. In the following 2 years, 
however, labor demand exceeded supply. Recruitment was 
intensified. Techniques for clearing workers among the States 
and for providing information for the guidance of workers and 
employers were stepped up and improved. 
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A Composite of Effort 


The farm labor program, the report says, is a composite of the 
efforts of many thousands of persons. The policies that govern 
its activities are put into effect by those who handle agricultural 
employment in the local offices of the State employment services; 
it is they who gather the local information on which seasonal 
programs are based, and it is their efforts in the field that give 
the farm placement program its real meaning: 


“On State and Federal levels, occur the planning of farm labor 
activities suitable to the individual States and to the Nation as 
a whole. The farm placement staffs of the State agencies have 
the responsibility of working with the USES in so shaping their 
activities that they can be fitted into a larger pattern, according 
to geographical and crop area considerations. Much of the 
planring for farm placement activities is based on these larger 
concepts of the farm labor program, so that the efforts of each 
State to fulfill its own farm labor requirements have the further 
goal of meeting the national interest.” 


Following a description of the program in action in cotton, 
wheat, and other agricultural States, there is a review of the 
techniques of recruitment, the informational guidance, the use 
of other-than-customary sources of supply, such as Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, etc., ard finally a discussion of mechanization, 
housing, and the program trends for the future. Moving toward 
a better program, the Farm Placement Service has lined up the 
perennial problems which belabor the agricultural sphere and 
suggests what the combined efforts of all concerned can do 
about them. 


It is evident that the farm labor program, dealing as it does 
with the lives and fortures of so many agricultural workers and 
employers, is necessarily dynamic. ‘There can be no standing 
still. There must be progress in methods of recruitment, in 
efficiency of placement, and in techniques for the clearance of 
workers. The economics of the farm laborer program are 
complicated. There are sweeping movements of people; there 
are huge investments at stake; there are millions of persons 
earning their living in agricultural work. The food and fiber 
that these activities help to produce are paramount in our 
national welfare and in our defense efforts. The interlocking 
of farm placement policies and procedures with agricultural 
economics requires a high order of administration in the States 
and the loyal efforts of thousands of men and women in their 
local offices. 
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